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READ, THOMAS BUCHANAN (Mar. 12,
i822-May u, 1872), painter, poet, was born on
a farm at Corner Ketch, near Guthriesville,
Chester County, Pa. He was of Scotch-Irish
and English descent; his great-grandfather,
Thomas Read (1746-1823), son of John and
Eleanor Read, Irish immigrants, was a Presby-
terian minister and president for a time of the
Classical Academy of Newark, Del. As a school-
boy Read evinced an aptitude for drawing and
versifying, but on his father's death, in 1832 or
shortly thereafter, the family dispersed and the
boy was apprenticed to a tailor. Harshly treat-
ed, he ran away, became a grocer's helper and
learned cigar making in Philadelphia; journeyed
on foot to Pittsburgh in 1837 and thence by
flatboat to Cincinnati, where he found shelter in
the household of a married sister; earned a live-
lihood by rolling cigars, painting canal boats, and
doing odd jobs; was hired by Shobal Vail
Clevenger [q.vJ] to chisel figures and inscrip-
tions on tombstones and received some lessons
from him in sculpture; opened a sign-painter's
shop, practising drawing in his spare hours and
writing verse for the Times and the Chronicle;
wandered through Ohio as an itinerant portrait
painter; played female parts hi a theatrical
troupe at Dayton; and finally, with the generous
patronage of Nicholas Longworth [g.z>.], fitted
up a studio in Cincinnati and was commissioned
to make a portrait of Gen. William Henry Har-
rison, then a candidate for the presidency. "A
sad daub," Read called it afterwards, but at the
time it afforded useful publicity. In 1841 he
painted his way eastward to New York and then
to Boston, where he opened a studio in the base-
ment of the Park Street Church, made sincere,
helpful friends of Longfellow and Washington
Allston, and was soon thriving at his profession.
Leonard Woods and Moses Stuart were among
his first sitters. Read was about five feet tall,
slenderly built, and sometimes weighed less than
one hundred pounds. He had delicate features, a
good voice, engaging manners, was devoutly re-
ligious and incapable of deceit Though modest
in his demeanor, he was confident of his powers.
It was impossible not to like him; wherever he
went he made lasting friends. Then, as later, he
would work as long as eight hours at his easel
without intermission, and was seldom idle. His
recreation was fishing. In 1843 he married Mary
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J. Pratt of Gambier, Ohio. In 1845 ke published
a novelette, Paid Redding: A Tale of the Brandy-
wine, a juvenile ragout of Irvingesque idyll, dia-
lect humor, and ten-cent melodrama. Except for
a few articles in Graham's Magazine and the At-
lantic Monthly he published no other prose. Dur-
ing this period he contributed several poems to
the Boston Courier.

His removal to Philadelphia in 1846 marked a
turning point in his career. For the rest of his
life that city was, in a sense, his home, although
he resided for short periods in Cincinnati, New
York, and Boston, and for rather longer periods
in Europe, where he became well known in Lon-
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Dtisseldorf, Flor-
ence, and Rome. In Philadelphia, however, he
found his closest friends and most constant pa-
trons, and its newspapers, magazines, and pub-
lishing houses printed most of his verse. He
compiled an anthology, The Female Poets of
America (1849), with short biographical notices
cribbed from Rufus W. Griswold, who trounced
him for the theft and then forgave him. The
principal volumes of Read's own verse were:
Poems (1847) ; Lays and BaUads (1849) ; Poems
(1854, 1856); The New Pastoral (1855) ; The
House by the Sea (1855) ; Rural Poems (1857) ;
Sylvia, or The Last Shepherd (1857); The
Wagoner of the Alleghanies (1862) ; A Summer
Story, Sheridan's Ride, and Other Poems
(1865) ; Poetical Works (1866), in three vol-
umes. His poetry was praised extravagantly
both in the United States and England, and from
1855 until his death he was regarded as one of
the foremost American poets. He was, however,
an artificer in verse rather than a poet; his work
lacks concentration and polish and is plainly
imitative of Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott,
and Longfellow. His longer poems are prac-
tically unknown today, and of the shorter pieces
"Drifting** and "Sheridan's Ride" are alone re-
membered. His reputation as a painter has also
declined to the vanishing point. Few of his pic-
tures are in public collections. He was a com-
petent, but not a brilliant, portrait painter, and
was inclined to prettify his feminine sitters; he
painted no landscapes; and his figure studies are
in a style no longer admired. Perhaps his best-
known pictures are "Sheridan's Ride" and fee
portrait of Longfellow's daughters.

In 1853 Read established himself in Florence,
expecting to spend the rest of his life tfeere, but
in 1855 his wife and a daughter died of cholera,
and he was distraugfet with grief. He retained
to the United States and in the summer of 1856
married Harriet Denison BtiHer of Northamp-
ton, Mass., who outlived him. During tfae Cm!
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